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RUSSIA, AMERICA, 
AND THE PEACE 


Mr. JOHNSON: On this program we begin with the sixty-four-dollar question 
or the sixty-four-dollar questions. The first one of these I should like to put to 
you, Lobanov. I am only an interested layman in this field; you are a student and 
a scholar of Russian history and culture and the son of a distinguished diplomat 
of the czarist period. May I ask you if you think that Russia is a threat to world 
peace? 


Mr. Lopanov-Rostovskvy: Since the middle of the thirties—since the time 
that Russia became a respectable and respected member of the League of Na- 
tions—she worked for peace and tried to avoid this war. Now that she has come 
out of this war victorious, I think that she most emphatically will work for 
peace, for, even though she is exhausted, she has also fulfilled her historic mission 
of regaining the lost frontiers.* 


Mr. JoHNSON: The second question is to you, Lauterbach, who have just re- 
turned from a year’s residence as a foreign correspondent in Russia. It is really a 
particular version of the one I put to Lobanov. Is Russia a threat to America? 


Mr. LAUTERBACH: Definitely not! Not for the foreseeable future—twenty- 
five years anyhow. The Russians want time to reconstruct; the Russians want 
peace. We ourselves have no territorial ambitions, and I do not think that the 
Russians have any that impinge upon ours directly. 


Mr. Jounson: It is such questions as these, gentlemen, that the listeners to 
the University of Chicago RounD TABLE have been asking. But we are also under 
an obligation to present the evidence and facts of Russian-American relations. 
Such a discussion ought to be a thing to which both of you would naturally turn, 
because one of you is a historian and the other is a foreign correspondent. You 
want to know what the facts are. 

What, then, is the evidence which will satisfy two kinds of people—the honest 
questioners and those who, we can also at least hope, will give pause to the clari- 
fication of unfounded opinion or the correction of false facts? 


t Russia was admitted to the League of Nations in 1934. 
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A number of the subscribers to the RounD TABLE transcripts have been asked 
what aspects of today’s topic they would like to hear discussed. These questions 
fall into three groups. They are concerned with the military phase of a possible or 
potential threat, with the economic, and with the ideological. 

In the first group, many listeners have asked if Russia will be a military 
threat to the United States. How much then, gentlemen, or how little will Rus- 
sia be a threat? In what parts of the world may we expect this threat to occur, if 
it does? 


Mr. LAuTERBACH: If we are speaking of a direct, head-on clash, I would like 
to ask people who posed that question where Russia and America might con- 
ceivably fight a war. Put your finger on the map and try to find a place. It is im- 
possible. If we presume (as we often do) that Russia will be the aggressor, how 
can she get at us? How can she attack us? She is twenty-five to fifty years behind 
us in air power, and everybody concedes that that is the way in which wars are 
going to be fought in the future. While she is starting to build a navy, it is in no 
sense comparable to our own. 


Mr. Lopanov-Rostovsky: There is another point that I would like to add. 
Not only can Russia not clash geographically with America but actually even 
the maximum aspirations of both countries do not clash either. 

Russia has fulfilled her aspirations in regaining her lost territories. Now there 
is only one problem which remains unsolved, and that is the drive to the open 
sea. That aspiration will not clash with the maximum aspirations of this country 
to have bases in the Pacific. 


Mr. Jounson: You are, then, suggesting that we pick out specific points on 
the map of western and Central Europe and direct our attention to them rather 
than all our points. What are some of these? 


Mr. Lospanov-Rostovsky: If we consider a drive to the open sea, there are 
three possible points: one in Manchuria, one in the Persian Gulf, and one in the 
Dardanelles. Besides that, there is the attempt which Russia made, successfully, 
to regain the territories which she lost in 1914. Besides that, there is a traditional 
kind of corona or sphere of influence where Russia has historically played a cer- 


tain role. It is that sphere of influence which has now once more come under 
Russian influence. 


Mr. LAUTERBACH: We pretty well know what that includes, I think, from 
the experience of the past few months. It is the countries on the western border, 
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including Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. It is only fair to point out, at the start, that, although the Soviet Union 
has done its best to influence the type of economy and the foreign policy of these 
countries, so far it has made no attempt to annex them. 


Mr. Lopanov-Rostovsky: Hungary and Austria, I would say, and Czecho- 
slovakia are newcomers in this picture. A line running through the Oder to 
the Carpathian Mountains and thence to the Balkans is approximately the 
frontier of the old Russian sphere of influence. 


Mr. Jounson: You say that Russia has not annexed these territories, Lauter- 
bach, but what reason is thereto believe that the Russian government would 
not seek to exploit to the maximum the condition which exists in these border 
states—conditions of unrest and dissatisfaction with the present governments 
and with the existing economic conditions? 


Mr. LAUTERBACH: I think that they will do that, but I do not think that one 
can prove that Russia is interested necessarily in organizing Poland, for example, 
into a seventeenth Soviet state. The evidence is against that, despite the fact that 
Russia has been very sharp in ruling out all anti-Soviet elements. 


Mr. Lopanov-Rostovsky: I would like to say that it is not the Russian 
influence spreading there which is a new factor in the world; it was the absence 
of Russian influence in that area which was the striking feature during World 
War II. 


Mr. LAUTERBACH: We should emphasize the fact (because many Americans 
overlook it) that Europe is going through a revolution of its own. Whether or 
not Russia is fostering it is a little aside from the point, and the evidence does 
not point to that. The fact is that Europe is having a revolution. Russia has suc- 
cessfully fought a war. The Red Army helped to liberate parts of it, and, there- 
fore, many countries are following the Russian ideal. 


Mr. JoHNsoN: Can you give us briefly the facts about the Dardanelles and 
whether that is a possible danger point? 


Mr. Lopanov-Rostovsky: The nearest comparison, in a limited sense, of 
course, is that the Dardanelles are to Russia what the Panama Canal is to the 
United States. Furthermore, we must really go back nearly a thousand years— 
to the ninth century—to see the Russians appear there the first time. It is thus 
an issue which has been traditional in Russian history. 


Mr. LAUTERBACH: We ought also, I think, to examine what America’s ideals 
are. We are discussing “America, Russia, and the Peace’”’—not just Russia. 
President Truman said last week that we did not desire any territory. I do not 
think that the Navy Department would quite agree with him. We want naval 
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ases in the Pacific; we want air bases. We want, for example, an air base at 
*kinawa, which the Russians might possibly consider a military threat to them 
‘ they once again achieve an outlet on the Pacific. 


Mr. LoBanov-Rostovsky: We ought to stress the point that so far as we 
an see at the present moment, in the way that Soviet diplomacy is unfolding, 
ussian aspirations all over Europe have a definite limitation. In other words, 
ere are certain areas upon which they are concentrating. It is not just a loose 
reading all over the world. 


Mr. LauTersacu: The same is true of us. We want Pacific bases for specific 
BE Sins. Russia wants dominance in certain spheres to protect herself. After all, 
‘Russia is a great land mass—two and a half times the size of the United States— 
und she is a country which can be self-sufficient for generations to come. 


Mr. Jounson: Lobanov, can you then pinpoint for us the place on the map 
~vhere Russian territorial interests might possibly come into some conflict with 
our interests? I suspect that it would be upon the Pacific coast of China in the 
hina Sea. 


Mr. Lospanov-Rostovsky: That is where. That is, incidently, where, of 
course, in the nineties the first economic and political clash between the coun- 
cries occurred on the basis of Hay’s open-door policy. But at the present moment, 
as I see it, if Russia tries to fulfil that historic urge of the drive toward the open 
sea, it is in Manchuria where the danger point is.? 


Mr. LAUTERBACH: Let us look at it very specifically. It is in China where, it 
seems to me, in the future any potential danger of a conflict between Russia and 
ourselves might possibly arise. There is Chiang’s government; there is the Ye- 
nan government which is supposedly communistic. If we support Chiang and if 
the Russians support Yenan, there might be head-on collision there. 


Mr. JoHNson: We seem to have destroyed some illusions. We will not clash 
with Russia at a dozen points. It is not necessary that we clash with her at any 
one point. But that point which seems to be most pertinent to this question of 
where a clash will take place, if one does, may have to do with Manchurian ports. 

We ought to move on, however, to some consideration of the degree to which 
Russia poses to us an economic threat. The questions which come from our 
isteners ask: How can American businessmen compete in the world market with 


2 The “Open Door” policy for China was enunciated by United States Secretary of 
state Hay in 1899 as the policy of the United States in the Far East. The policy called 
or the maintenance of the “territorial integrity of China” and that all nations should 
ye allowed to trade in China upon equal terms. The policy opposed “spheres of influ- 
nce’’ and special trade treaties in China. 
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Russia’s state socialism? Will America lose her world markets to the state monop- 
oly competition of Russia? What is the nature of this economic threat? 


Mr. LavuTerBAcu: That is only a theoretical question, I believe, because 
Russia cannot be, in any sense, a competitor of ours in the world market for 
many, many years to come. There are a hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles of Russian territory utterly laid waste which must be rebuilt. The Russians 
for many, many years are going to be buying machine tools from us in order to 
produce consumer goods. They have a great market of their own in their own 
country and in their bordering states. I cannot see their building up a huge mer- 
chant fleet in order to go out to compete with us elsewhere. 


Mr. Jounson: Is that too optimistic for you? 


Mr. Lospanoy-Rosrovsky: No, it is not, for I agree with that. In fact, I 
would like to emphasize it by saying that the Russian foreign trade after this 
war will amount to something like five hundred million dollars a year, which is a 
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very small amount compared to the grand total. In other words, the internal 
market is a very important consideration.3 


Mr. LAUTERBACH: As a matter of fact, I think that trade can be mutually 
satisfactory for many years to come. In addition to our selling machine tools to 
-hem, Stalin told Eric Johnston that Russia would be willing to export such 
-hings as manganese, timber, pulpboard, gold, furs, chrome, platinum, copper, 
nd tungsten. 


Mr. Jounson: And caviar. 


Mr. LauTersBacu: And caviar, yes. One point upon which we might have a 
conflict on raw materials would be on the matter of oil. Every country in the 
“world is going out for that, and I do not think that Russia will be the only one 
ethat will be crossing our path. 


Mr. LoBpanov-Rostovsky: Exactly! The economic struggle all over the world 
‘is a world-wide affair. But even if the Russians are aiming at extension of what 
"we may call “‘oil imperialism” to Persia, it is still in the northern and central 
“area, whereas the Anglo-American interests seem to be concentrated in the Red 
‘Sea and the southern portion of Persia. There is, even there, a kind of demarca- 
‘tion. 

Mr. Jounson: I do not want to conclude this point more optimistically 
than the facts will permit, but I do get from your remarks that any economic 
threat seems to be a considerable distance in the future, because Russia (as I un- 
derstand from your remarks) will be preoccupied with rebuilding her economy 
and raising her standard of living. 

We pass, however, to another question, which is uppermost in the minds of 
the people who listen to this discussion and who have written in asking us to 
speak about it. This is perhaps, in one way, the really sixty-four-dollar question: 
In what way does Russia pose to us an ideological threat? 

We have our, so-called, at least, Christian capitalist economy and the paiealled 
atheist communist economy and society. How can those possibly be brought to- 
gether? How can comity come out of such a disparity? 


Mr. LAUTERBACH: We should break that down immediately into two sepa- 
rate points—as a threat to ourselves domestically and as a threat to America’s 
world power with a spreading influence in our democratic ideals in Europe. 
Let us divide them that way. 


3 United States exports to Russia before the war amounted to approximately fifty- 
eight million dollars; Russian exports to this country were about twenty-four million 
dollars. It has been estimated that in the postwar period American exports might 
amount to a billion dollars, while imports from Russia might be two hundred million 
dollars (see “Russia as a Postwar Market,” Newsweek, March 30, 1945). 
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Mr. Lopanov-Rostovsky: May I generalize a bit? 
Mr. Jonnson: You may, surely! 


Mr. Lopanov-Rostovsky: All revolutions, I believe, may be summed up by 
saying that they are an attempt on the part of a backward nation to catch up 
with more advanced nations—that is one aspect of it—and in so doing they go 
too fast and too dynamically and shoot beyond the mark and then gradually 
recede to reach a certain level. In the meanwhile the other powers move in some 
direction, so that they begin to approach, within limits, of course, each other. 


Mr. Jounson: In terms of persons, both in our government and in the Rus- 
sian government, how can you identify these poles between which we have moved 
and between which they have moved? 


Mr. Lospanov-Rostovsky: Sorokin incidentally makes the point in his book 
that the Republican administration of the twenties in this country and the peri- 
od of militant communism in Russia, with which it was coincidental, were ab- 
solutely at the two opposite poles.4 

But since then, Russia has gone into a phase of more liberal interpretation; 
and, on the other side, there has been a certain drift away from what the Rus- 
sians at that time considered the extreme capitalistic pattern which the United 
States followed. 


Mr. LAUTERBACH: That can be traced domestically (and that is what the 
majority of the Americans are interested in) in the rise and fall of the Communist 
party vote in this country. 

In 1932, when Hoover went out and when we brought in the New Deal, at 
that point the Communists forced a poll of one hundred thousand votes. In the 
next years that went down until in 1944 the Communists did not even run a 
ticket. 


Mr. Jounson: You are saying, then, are you not, that the difference between 
Lenin and Harding was a far greater difference than that between F.D.R. and 
Stalin? 

Mr. Lopanov-Rostovsky: Very relatively. 

Mr. LAvuTERBACH: Yes, I would say that. 


Mr. Jounson: The matter of the return of the Comintern, I take it, you be- 
lieve to be a very remote possibility. Is that not right?s 


4P. A. Sorokin, Man and Society in Calamity (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1942). 

5 Meeting in Moscow on May 15, 1943, the Executive Committee of the Third In- 
ternational (Comintern) proposed its own dissolution. That day, Pravda, the newspaper 
of the Russian Communist party, announced the end of the Third International. 

The First International had been broken after the defeat of the Paris Commune in 
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Mr. Losanov-Rostovsky: That is a difficult question to answer. One never 
<nows what is in the minds of people, of course, but, to generalize again, I might 
say that no revolution ever tends to flow backward. 


Mr. Jounson: And we have the precedent of the Republic of France having 
some out of the French Revolution. Are you giving us the right to believe that we 
may get, in our sense of the term, some kind of republican or more democratic 
organization in Russia? 


| Mr. Losanov-Rostovsky: We can summarize by saying that a revolution 
=starts by being a revolution in movement more than a state. It winds up by put- 
tting state interests into prominence. 


Mr. LauTersacu: In the first part of our discussion today we said that Rus- 
“sla was not a territorial threat, but it seems to many Americans (and to me in 
amany cases) that Russia is an ideological threat in Europe. The Russian ideas— 
‘communism and so forth—are spreading through the Soviet border states and 
through Central Europe and possibly even to western Europe. One hopeful sign 
for a compromise there, it seems to me, is in the British elections. 


Mr. Lospanoy-Rostovsky: You mean by this to say that you think that what 
the British have done, as they have done it, makes them go toward the left and 
that a kind of new focal point of attraction will be created in London to com- 
pete with Moscow? 


1871; the Second (Socialist) International had been irreparably weakened by the first 
World War but had never dissolved itself. 

The Third (Communist) International, which was the international organization of 
the Communist party of all nations, was founded as a result of a congress of representa- 
tives from thirty countries which was called by Lenin in Moscow in March, 1919. Its bas- 
ic principles included the following: (1) The Communist International was the organiza- 
tion of the Communist parties of each nation; it was therefore revolutionary. Its chief 
purpose was to accelerate the development of events toward world revolution. The aim 
of the Communist International was the creation of really revolutionary proletarian 
parties which should be the advance guard of the revolution, and the combination of 
them into a great homogeneous international Communist party. Their headquarters 
were only “for the moment,” according to what Lenin said, located in Moscow. (2) 
It was not a loose organization but an association bound together by a common pro- 
gram and principles and which received its orders from a central organ, the bureau of 
the Third International. This central organ not only issued general rules of conduct, but 
it laid down policy to the smallest details. (3) The individual Communist parties were, 
despite a general uniformity, not all organized on the Russian system. (4) In matters of 
internal policy the individual parties were strongly influenced by the Communist In- 
ternational, but there were great differences between nations. That is, the tactics were 
modified in line with long-standing traditions in the various countries. However, this 
was received as only a temporary tactical move (Encyclopaedia Britannica). 
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Mr. LAUTERBACH: Exactly! We said that communism or “left-wingism” was 
coming in Europe because of the fact that people were dissatished with the eco- 
nomic system which brought them two wars in a generation. They are looking 
for something new. If the Labour party lives up to its promise and has a dynamic 
policy at home and abroad, we will find many of these nations looking to the 
moderate left or the coalition left for leadership rather than to Moscow. 


Mr. Jounson: Are you saying that the United States is not so immediately 
related to the shift of public opinion in Britain as are some other European 
states? 


Mr. LAUTERBACH: That is perfectly true. 
Mr. Jounson: Intermediates between ourselves and Russia? 
Mr. LAUTERBACH: Yes. 


Mr. Lopanov-Rostovsky: Do you mean by that to say that when Churchill 
tried to make a Western bloc or Mediterranean bloc of nations, he went too far 
to the right and failed? Therefore, a kind of left-wing Western bloc becomes 
possible? 


Mr. LAvuTERBACH: Yes. Churchill’s policy, I think, carried ultimately to its 
goal in Greece, of supporting the right wing and suppressing the left wing would 
have led to a revolution. This revolution would have been extremely radical in 
character and probably would have looked to Moscow for its political if not its 
economic orientation. Now with Atlee in power there is a possibility that the 
British will seek to form a coalition left government in Greece and, therefore, 
will put off the possibility of a radical revolution, either for twenty-five years or 
perhaps forever, so far as we know. 


Mr. LoBANnov-Rostovsky: But we must not forget that Greece and all the 


Balkans are very violent countries. A lot of violent things have been happening 
there. 


Mr. JoHNSoN: Are you saying that Atlee is no more disposed to preside over 
the “liquidation of the British Empire” than Churchill? 


Mr. LAUTERBACH: I think that Atlee has a better sense of history. Churchill 
was more interested in making history than in recognizing its trend. The British 
Labour party, I think, will be able to see that one cannot sit on top of a king in 
Greece or Italy or on top of a Franco in Spain. Spain, for example, was a possible 


friction point with Russia, but I think that there is now a chance of that being 
removed. 


Mr. Lopanov-Rostovsky: In so doing, will England not become a kind of 


prism through which there will be a refraction of pro-Russian sentiments inte 
the rest of Europe? 
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Mr. LAUTERBACH: I do not think so. I do not think that we can differentiate 
‘the ideological threat from the economic threat. In many of these countries, 
=such as Poland, the Russian standard of living looks pretty good to them; but in 
*Czechoslovakia, for example, which is largely industrialized, I do not think that 
‘the Czechs are going to go communistic, because communism has nothing to 
appeal to them. 


Mr. Losanov-Rostovsky: In other words, what you are trying to say is 
that in the Balkans, where the standard of living is low and the peasantry is 
“rather primitive, the people look up to Russia as a model of mechanical and pro- 
gressive development. 


Mr. LAuTERBACH: And the Russians look up to us in the same way. 


Mr. Jounson: It seems to me that we have been a little optimistic in stressing 
the side of something’s not happening rather than the possibility of something’s 
happening, although I do not suggest that it must happen. 

Might we not now turn to a quite specific consideration of the possible dan- 
gers in the future? I am thinking particularly of this underlying, and now some 
two generations old, mutual suspicion of Russia toward us and we toward 
Russia. 


Mr. LAUTERBACH: Having spent a year in Russia, I can tell you that the 
Russians, despite the fact that they are terribly appreciative of American help— 
of our jeeps and our pork and our armed aid during the war—have never for- 
gotten the fact that Great Britain and America participated in the invasion of 
Russia after its revolution. There is always the old fear that the Cordon Sani- 
taire will be formed and that the capitalist states will try to wrest control from 
the Soviets again.® 


Mr. Jounson: That is much more specific than the axiom which is being 
thrown about that Russia is either just fearful or that she is dizzy or that she is 
adolescent and does not know what to do with her new clothes. 


Mr. Losanoyv-RosTovsky: In regard to “adolescence” I would like to re- 
mind you that Russia has been a great power for the last two hundred years 
which, fora brief time, faded out of the picture owing to a breakdown but which 
now has made a comeback with a vengeance. Two hundred years is not quite 
youth. 


Mr. LAUTERBACH: There is mutual suspicion on our side, which I think we 
should bring up, that the Comintern was not abolished or that the Comintern 
will be introduced again as a weapon of Soviet foreign policy. A great many 


6 The creation of a “cordon sanitaire” was an effort to organize a bloc of nations in 
Europe against the “menace” of bolshevism. 
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‘Americans work on that. Every time they see any kind of a sign of it, they begin 

0 write editorials on it and blast front-page stories; and pretty soon a hysteria 
=s whipped up. We must find some way to learn more about each other in order 
0 break these suspicions down. 


Mr. Lopanov-Rostovsky: You will agree with me, therefore, that the great- 
=st point of friction and danger for future relations is purely psychological? 


Mr. LAUTERBACH: I think that it is. 


Mr. Lopanoy-Rosrtovsky: In other words, the answer to that is knowledge 
and sound critical approach, is it not? 


Mr. Lavutersacu: It is knowledge and sound critical approach, and I think 
<hat the Russians there are as greatly at fault as we are. If the Russians would 
allow us freer access to their country; if they would allow foreign correspondents 
<0 get around more freely to interview officials and to check on their figures; if 
chey would exchange students with us (every Russian whom I know who has 
deen to America is crazy about it, and a good many Americans like Russia, too) 
—if there were more of that interflow and more solid understanding of what the 
>ountries are getting at, there would be a greater basis for friendship. 


Mr. Jounson: You go a little too fast for me, Lauterbach. You have jumped 
a couple of hurdles or you have at least run around them. I should like either or 
doth of you to speak of two questions which are in my mind. What right have 
we to believe that Russia will keep her pledges? You can specify those as you care 
=0, because you know more about history than I do. And I should like, also, to 
jave you say something about what some people think was Russia’s eager readi- 
ness to agree at San Francisco but then to forget the terms of the agreement and 
mmediately engage in unilateral contracts of various kinds. 


Mr. LAUTERBACH: There is a great danger in that. The Russians have, I 
think, obeyed the over-all spirit of San Francisco, but their methodology is 
something which continually gets us mad. There is the way in which they formed 
the Renner government in Austria, for example. We may have no objections to 
the government—it is a coalition left government—but the Russians evidently 
Jid it without consulting us. The Russians have to learn the instrumentality of 
international cooperation, and I think that they will in time. 

The great test of Russian sincerity, though, is going to come in Poland. They 
have broken down a little bit and allowed some of the London Poles to come in, 
jut the great test will come on whether or not free elections will be allowed in 
Poland. Many Americans will look to that point in judging Russia. 


Mr. Jounson: Both of you brushed off, though, it seems to me, a little too 
quickly the problem of Russia and the question of oil in Iraq or Iran. Or do I 
return to that only to plague you? 


T5 


Mr. Lopanov-Rostrovsky: I would say that that is the one dangerous point 
in the international economic setup so far as Russia is concerned. But oil is dan- 
gerous everywhere. Everybody is scrambling for oil, all over the world. 


Mr. Jonnson: That does not make me feel any easier about it. Is that all 
that can be said about it by two experts? 


Mr. LAvTERBACH: All that I can do is recall an incident. I went in to see 
Maxim Litvinov, who was Deputy Foreign Commissar for Foreign Affairs. I had 
a series of questions to ask him. 

I said, ‘Mr. Litvinov, when will Russia get out of Iran?” 

And he looked at me in that fat, jovial way of his and said, ‘“‘About the same 
time as the British.” 

I do not know whether that is going to come true or not, but I think that that 
is the way the Russians feel about it. 


Mr. Lopanoy-Rostovsky: Are the Persians happy about that? 


Mr. LAUTERBACH: The Persians are no more happy about the British than 
about the Russians. Russia is more dangerous to them because she is in the same 


relation as Mexico is to us; she is a neighbor. The British are five thousand miles 
away. 


Mr. JoHnson: Lauterbach, you said something about the desirability of free 
interchange of communication and persons so that the Russian people could 
come to know our people and we them in the same sense. What is the likelihood 
that in the immediate future Russia will be open to free travel and to free ques- 
tioning and to access to the facts? 


Mr. Lavtersacu: I do not think that it will happen in the immediate future. 
The dictatorship is going to be still severe for many years. Maybe I am naive, 
but I look to a kind of correlation between the rising index of Russian pig iron 
and steel production and the relaxation of restrictions on civil liberties and free 
access for foreigners. When Russia feels really economically secure, then there 


will be a tendency to allow greater liberties both to their own people and to our- 
selves. 


Mr. Lopanov-Rosrovsky: Do you not think that the martial-laws situation 
was also partly the result of the fear of enemies of war? Now, incidentally, 
Russia has been put in an extraordinary situation. For the first time in her his- 


tory she has no direct enemies menacing her. She can afford, therefore, a much 
more liberal attitude. 


Mr. Jounson: In a program some two or three weeks ago on this RouND 
TABLE William H. Chamberlin said that we can have no real peace that is not a 
peace of justice. That is a seventy-five-dollar word, although not unanswerable. 
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Can you speak to it in the remaining few minutes that we can devote to this sec- 
tion? 

Mr. Lopanov-Rostovsky: May I ask what the definition of the word “jus- 
tice” is? Is it ‘just justice”? 

Mr. Jounson: I am not defining words, and that is the problem. I am simply 
reciting them, as many people do. 


Mr. LAUTERBACH: The Russian concept of justice is a good deal different 
from ours. We are having an example of that in the difference between the Rus- 
sian attitude in their zone in Germany and our attitude. If we mean by justice 
freedom of press, freedom of speech, and freedom of expression, it is going to be 
a long time before those things are allowed in Russia. I go back to my point of 
the correlation between the rise in their standard of living before they have any 
rise in civil liberties. I do not think that that satisfactorily answers the question, 
but it needs more than a half-hour to tackle the concept of justice. 


Mr. Jounson: Are we obligated, perhaps, at this point to ask what our State 
Department’s policy is and what may possibly come out of it in the immediate 
future with reference to the Russian situation? 


Mr. LAuTERBACH: We very definitely have a problem in our hands, and I 
hope that Truman is handling it well at Potsdam. We have to offer the people of 
Europe something concrete in the form of economic aids before they can become 
interested in our concepts of freedom of speech and freedom of thought. 


Mr. Losanov-Rostovsky: That word ‘‘concrete” is very important, be- 
cause the Russians seem to be prepared precisely to work along those lines. The 
peoples of Europe want concrete, factual dealings; they do not want vague 
principles. 


_Mr. Jounson: We have tried, then, to cover the military, the economic, and 
the ideological threats In a way in which we find ourselves making some assess- 
ment and appraisal of the possible dangers which lie in the future. The picture 
seems to me to be, in retrospect, one which contains both fortune and misfortune, 
but one which lies in our hands to determine which. 

Our discussion has sought to distinguish between fact and fiction. We have 
found no cosmic law which dooms American-Russian relations to either success 
or failure. From the military and territorial side, we find Russia’s ambitions in 
this field to pose no real or immediate threat. From the economic side, and for 
the immediate future, we find prospects which should prove mutually beneficial 


7 See William Henry Chamberlin, Walter Johnson, and Frederick L. Schuman’ The 
Senate and the Charter of San Francisco, a University of Chicago Rounp TaBLe tran- 
script, No. 382, broadcast July 15, 1945. 
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2 both of us. Ideologically we find a trend toward some common denominator 
ather than a widening of the ideological gap. But, to arrive at this common cen- 
=r, we seem to believe that Russia has farther to move than we have. 

We have not denied the dangers which lie in these zones, but, quite as honest- 
7, we have sought to make clear the extent to which these dangers are real or 
‘nagined and preventable or unpreventable. It seems banal to say that we face 
.ew times and new problems, but, however banal, it is true. The future will be 
ade; it will not be found ready-made. 


a 
The ROUND TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
y without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
hange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the re- 
ponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The 
upplementary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research and ts not 
o be considered as representing the opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. What are the aims, as you see them, of present Soviet foreign policy? Review 
the history of Soviet Russian policy in international relations. What role did 
Russia play at the San Francisco conferences? Would you agree that the 
Western Powers often do not understand Russia’s “methodology” in foreign 
affairs? What was the true significance of the dissolution of the Third Inter- 
national? 


. What are the national interests of Russia today? How have they been ex- 
pressed in recent foreign policy? What do you think will be the result of the 
fact that Russia now has no “menacing enemy” at her borders? 


. Do you think that there are areas in which the interests of Russia and the 
United States might conceivably conflict? What are they? How can such a 
clash of interests be resolved? How closely are the economic interests allied 
with the political? What is the future of trade between the two countries: 


. Do you think that Russia will directly or indirectly exercise influence upon 
her neighboring states after the war? What has it probably been up to the 
present time? Will such influence promote communism? Or do you think that 
it is possible that the Soviet Union may not want revolutions to occur out: 
side Russia? Do you think that Stalin will support “leftist”’ groups in Europe: 
What is the significance, in relation to Europe, of the change of governmnas 
in Britain? 


. What are Russia’s interests in the Far East? What is the importance of a 
Pacific outlet for Russia? Do you think that China may be a source of conflict 
among the Big Three? What do you consider the significance of the recent 
Moscow visit of the Chinese foreign minister? Do you think that Russia wil 

- become an active participant in the Japanese war? 


. What are possible means by which mutual understanding might be built ur 
between the United States and Russia? How can these be promoted? What are 
the interests which may or may not cause this country and Russia to join ir 
close cooperation to carry through the world security organization? What is 
the responsibility of each nation for world peace? 


- Outline the important historical and geographic factors which are influencing 
Russian foreign policy today. How will these influence Russia’s future policy: 
Do you think that the Big Powers can maintain the peace through the worlc 


security organization? What do you think should be the role of the smalle: 
nations? 
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